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editorial 



TO THE DEFENSE OF GREEK 
We publish in this number of the Classical Journal a very inter- 
esting review of the status of Greek in our universities for the last 
fifty years, by that veteran exponent of Greek letters, Professor 
Martin L. D'Ooge, of the University of Michigan. Considering the 
long service of Professor D'Ooge at Ann Arbor, it seems fitting that 
this town should still stand as a bulwark against the foes of Greek, 
and that the head of a department in the university seemingly 
remote from the ancient classics should appear in the lists as their 
chief champion. We quote from the Detroit Free Press of June 10: 

The proposition to drop Greek from the curriculum of the Ann Arbor high 
school is not meeting with unanimous approval. Chief among those who 
oppose the dropping of this study is Dean M. E. Cooley, head of the engineering 
department of the University of Michigan. 

In explanation of his attitude toward the classics Dean Cooley 
says: 

There seems to be a very general impression that the so-called vocational 
studies in the high school are of prime importance, particularly as relates to 
engineering, and to the high-school student who will later study engineering. 
In the department of engineering it is almost the universal opinion that too 
much importance is attached to manual training and drawing in the prepara- 
tory schools, and for years Greek and Latin have been accepted as suitable 
preparation for students of engineering; not only accepted, but believed to be 
better preparation than some other things offered 

We must, of course, have specialists, and one can become a specialist only 
by devoting his whole time to some one subject. But more than all, we want 
broad gauge men, men whose horizon has been extended by the training which 
comes by a study of the humanities. It will perhaps sound extreme to say 
that in the future history, as revealed by the classics, will be one of the chief 
engineering subjects, because from a knowledge of the past light will be thrown 
upon the problems of the future. 

It is pleasing to learn that the school board decided to retain 
Greek in the high-school curriculum, and that the action was 
largely the result of pressure brought by the engineering and law 
departments of the university. 
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